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STONINGTON ANTARCTIC EXPLORERS.* 

BY 

EDWIN SWIFT BALCH. 

I . — I NTRODUCTION . 

This article is based on letters and papers belonging to Mrs, 
Richard Fanning Loper, of Stonington, Connecticut, who inherited 
them from her father, Captain Alexander Smith Palmer. Mr* 
Loper, her husband, is a descendant of Edmund Fanning. Some o£ 
these papers are the originals; some are copies; two or three are 
newspaper cuttings. As a rule the paper is worn and discolored, 
and the ink is faded, so that the contents are not easily decipherable. 
Unfortunately, these papers are but few in number, as most of the 
Antarctic records of the Palmers were burnt in the fire which de- 
stroyed Captain A. S. Palmer's house in Stonington in 1850. A 
complete account of the explorations of the Palmers, therefore, can- 
not be built up from these papers and they should be read in connec- 
tion with Edmund Fanning' s history of the early sealing voyages. 
Nevertheless, they afford much valuable, fresh information about 
four of the most fruitful exploring voyages made by Americans out- 
side of the United States, and they also throw many new side lights 
on the formerly important, but now forgotten, sealing industry in 
the South Seas. Mrs. Loper kindly entrusted her papers to me to 
edit, and in almost all cases I publish them verbatim. 

* Illustrated by Antarctic Chart opposite p. 536, 
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II. — The Palmers and Benjamin Pendleton. 

Among the explorers, born and bred in the United States, who 
should be remembered and held in honour by American geographers, 
there are several who hailed from small United States ports, and 
who, in the course of mercantile voyages, made some important 
geographical discoveries. 

Two of these men, Nathaniel Brown Palmer and Alexander 
Smith Palmer, were brothers. On their father's side, they were 
descendants of Walter Palmer, who landed at Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1629, and on their mother's side they were descendants of the 
Brown family of Rhode Island. 

The elder brother, Nathaniel Brown Palmer, was born August 7, 
1799, and died June 21, 1877, in San Francisco, Cal, on his return 
from a trip to China, which he made for the sake of his nephew's 
health. He married, Dec. 7, 1826, Eliza Thompson Babcock, who 
died in April, 1872.* 

Nathaniel B. Palmer, who was familiarly known as "Captain 
Nat," went to sea in 181 3, and was first employed in the coasting 
trade from Maine to New York; in 1818 in the schooner Gleaner. 
In 1819 he was second mate on the Hersilia, Captain James E. Shef- 
field, the first American vessel to reach the South Shetlands. On 
July 28, 1820, he sailed in command of the Hero, 444! tons, and on 
this cruise discovered Palmer Land. 

On July 21, 1821, he sailed in command of the James Monroe 7 
and on this cruise coasted along the northern shore of Palmer Land, 
and in company with George Powell, an English sealer, discovered 
the Powell Group of islands, usually miscalled the South Orkneys. 
On June 14, 1822, he was at St. Bartholomews. In 1824 he made 
two voyages in the Cadet to Chagres, the Spanish Main, etc. In 
1824 he sailed in command of the Cadet to Carthagena. Thence he 
took General Bolivar's army to Chagres. Then he carried Spanish 
prisoners from Chagres to St. Jago. In returning to New York, the 
Cadet went ashore and was lost on the New Jersey coast, Nov. 24, 
1824. After this he was captain of the brig Tampico, and made 
several voyages to Carthagena and other ports in Columbia. Then 
he took command of the brig Francis and made voyages between 
New York, Mobile and Europe, up to 1829. 

Between November or December, 1829, and about 1833, he made 
two voyages in the Anawan to the South Seas. After this he com- 
manded numerous packet or clipper ships; in 1833, tne Huntress or 

* These notes about Nathaniel B. Palmer are extracted from three papers in an unknown hand- 
writing, and a short account in th^ New York Sun of July 8, 1877. 
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Huntsville of the Collins Line; in 1835, the Columbus, in the Liver- 
pool trade; in 1837, the Garrick, of the Collins Line, to Liverpool; 
in 1841, the Hibernia, to Liverpool; in 1843, the Paul Jones, Boston 
to China; in 1844, the Honqua; in 1847, the Sam Russell; in 1849, 
the United States; in 1849 an d 1852, the Oriental; and in 1856, he 
made his last voyage as a sea captain. 

Alexander Smith Palmer was born at Stonington, Conn., Jan. 26, 
1806, and died in 1894. He married Miss Priscilla Dixon, on June 
17, 1837.* 

In June or July, 1821, he went to sea in the capacity of a so-called 
"boy" in the brig Alabama Packet on a sealing expedition to Chile, 
Peru and the South Shetlands. He returned in June, 1823. 

On June 5, 1824, he sailed with Captain N. B. Palmer on the 
Cadet to Carthagena and Chagres. From October 1 or 27, 1827, to 
June, 1829, and from October 2 or 15, 1829, to June 24, 183 1, he 
commanded the Penguin in two sealing voyages to the South Sea 
and the Antarctic Ocean. 

Between September 1831 and July 1, 1832, he commanded the 
Charles Adams, and with the schooner Courier, John S. Barnum, 
master, as tender, made a sealing voyage to the Falklands and the 
South Shetlands. The cargo was one of the largest ever brought to 
Stonington, full of oil and with one thousand Shetland fur seal skins. 
The schooner returned home the following spring with 2,500 fur 
seal skins. 

Between September 8, 18321, and September 1, 1833, he commanded 
the Charles Adams on another voyage to the South Shetlands. 

From 1834 to 1838, he commanded the Louisville, sailing between 
New York, New Orleans and Liverpool; from 1839 to 1841, the 
Garrick, between New York and Liverpool; from 1841 to 1845, ne 
commanded the Southerner between Charleston and Liverpool. 
From April, 1845, to March, 1846, he took the Honqua to Canton 
and brought back the first "Shanghai fowl" to the United States. 
He again commanded the Southerner, and in 1848 stopped going to 
sea. 

Captain A. S. Palmer's home in Stonington was destroyed by fire, 
Nov. 15, 1850, and many valuable Antarctic records were burnt. In 
a letter, on which is printed at the top : "House of Representatives, 
Connecticut, Committee on School Fund, Hon. L. L. Palmer, of 
Stonington, House Chairman"; dated March 4th, 1887, addressed to 
Hon. G. V. N. Lothrop, minister plenipotentiary to St. Petersburg, 

*This account of A. S. Palmer is based mainly on a short manuscript "Life of Capt. Alexander 
S. Palmer, written by his son, Louis L. Palmer, i 806-1894." 
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Russia, and signed "Louis L. Palmer," Mr. Palmer asks for infor- 
mation about a Russian expedition to the Antarctic in 1820, and says 
inter alia: 

A disastrous fire destroyed the house of Capt. A. S. Palmer, in which were stored logs, papers, and 
curiosities gathered by the two brothers in their many voyages. The written documents are missing.* 

Captain A. S. Palmer served as State Representative three times, 
in 1857, 1858 and 1875 ; and twice as State Senator, in 1876 and 
1877. He was chairman of the Committee on Temperance and 
Capital Punishment in 1876, and chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture in 1877, when was introduced the agricultural experi- 
mental station, and he was mainly instrumental in securing the 
passage of the game laws. 

Benjamin Pendleton was another Stonington captain who took a 
prominent part in the exploration of West Antarctica. About his 
life there are so far no records, but he is mentioned repeatedly in 
Fanning' s "Voyages," and an United States "Executive Document" 
makes it almost certain that he discovered the southern end of 
Gerlache Strait, and was the first to sight Graham Land.* 

III. — Voyage of 1819-1820. 

Four voyages of Stonington sealers in 1819-1820, 1820-1821, 
1 821 -1 822 and 1 829- 1 830 were especially fruitful in geographical 
discoveries. They are all briefly described in Edmund Fanning's 
"Voyages Round the World." 

In 1819-1820 the brig Hersilia of Stonington reached the South 
Shetlands. Edmund Fanning claims the credit for starting this 
expedition, giving as his reasons his knowledge of Gherritz's dis- 
covery of land south of Cape Horn, and because he had seen ice- 
bergs come floating to South Georgia after west-south-west gales. 
While his account of the trip is evidently fairly accurate, it must be 
remembered that he is only telling at second hand of the experiences 
of others. 

A paper in manuscript, however, gives a decidedly different ac- 
count of the sailing of the Hersilia to the Shetlands, the credit of 
which is attributed to Nathaniel B. Palmer. This paper reads as 
follows : 

"On this voyage he and a sailor were left upon one of the Falkland Islands to 
obtain provisions for the brig, while the Hersilia went in search of the fabulous 
Auroras. Soon after the departure of the brig, the Esprito Santo from Buenos 
Ayres hove in sight off the island, and 'Young Nat/ as he was then called, piloted 
her into the harbour, and found that she was bound to a place where there were 

♦Edwin Swift Balch, " Antarctica." 
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thousands of seals, but refused to divulge the situation. Three days after, the 
Hersilia returned, and Young Nat told Capt. Sheffield about the Esprito Santo 
and said he could follow her, and find the sealing ground. Capt. Sheffield, having 
great confience in his second mate, followed his advice, and in a few days dis- 
covered the South Shetlands, at that time unknown to the continent of North 
America. The Esprito Santo was anchored there, and much surprised to see the 
brig, but their admiration for 'Young Nat's* skill was so great that they even 
assisted in loading the Hersilia, and she returned home with 10,000 of the finest 
skins." 

There is also a letter, signed "J- N. Reynolds," addressed "to 
Capt. N. B. Palmer," and dated "New York, Augt. 10th, 1834." It 
is in two handwritings and two inks, and is, therefore, probably a 
copy, although it may be the original. In this letter Mr. Reynolds 
makes a statement which tends to show that Fanning's account of 
the voyage of 1819 is not entirely accurate, for he says: "Fanning 
has given a new version to your first visit to the Shetland Islands. 
Have you ever seen the old Dutchman's chart. I don't much believe 
in it." Mr. Reynolds also handles Captain Benjamin Morrell rather 
severely, saying that "his descriptions have more poetry than truth." 



IV. — Voyage of 1 820-1 821. 

The voyage of 1820-1821, under command of Captain Benjamin 
Pendleton, is described in Fanning's "Voyages." The South Shet- 
lands were visited, and the mainland of West Antarctica sighted for 
the first time. Fanning's account states distinctly that Captain 
Pendleton first sighted this land from Deception Island ; Mrs. Loper, 
however, informs me that she has often heard her uncle, Nathaniel 
B. Palmer, who was an unusually keen-sighted man, tell how he first 
sighted Palmer Land from Deception Island. Mrs. Loper owns the 
log of this cruise; only remarks about the weather and the sea are 
entered during the time in which this exploration was made ; a num- 
ber of pages, however, are torn out at the end of the log, and it is 
known that on these was written a full account of the discovery. 

A note, probably in the handwriting of A. S. Palmer, says that 
the sloop Hero, N. B. Palmer, master, sailed July 31st, 1820, from 
Stonington in company with four other vessels. They sighted the 
South Shetlands on Nov. 10, 1820, and Mount Pisgah on Nov. 25, 
and anchored the fleet in Port William, afterwards called Yankee 
Harbour. Capt. N. B. Palmer sailed for home on Feb. 9, 1821, and 
for seventy odd days there is no daily record of his movements 
during this voyage on which he discovered Palmer Land. 
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On a sheet of paper are the following notes, probably also written 
by A. S. Palmer, when he was an old man : 

"Yankee Harbor, South Shetlands, 

" In Latt. 62 30 South. 

" Longd. 60 22 west. 

"N. B. Palmer informed the Russian admiral Bellinghausen. He went to 

Latitude 68° 00. To Palmers Land, The nearest continent to the South Pole. 

'330 miles south of Yankee Harbor.' " 

The following is the remaining fragment of a letter, apparently 
in A. S. Palmer's handwriting: 

"Stonington, April 30, 1879. 
"My dear Friend: 

"Your letters of 16th & 17th inst. have been received and contents read 
with pleasure. I should have answered, but owing to sickness in the family, have 
been completely out in carrying on my correspondence. 

"Your inquiry as to Capt. Weddell. Capt. W. was in command of an English 
sealing Cutter fitted out for a sealing voyage from London (I think her name was 
Beaufoy, I will find out). My brother discovered Palmer Land latter part of 
January or first part of February 1821. He proceeded as far south as 68° south 
Lat. in Long. 58 ° & 6o° & odd west of Greenwich. No one had ever circum- 
navigated the Shetland Group before. Capt. Cook in the years of 1773 & i774> 
in search of new land in Longde of uo° west, and Longe. 40 east from Green- 
wich reached much higher latitude, I believe he went to 74 south." 

These two notes would tend to show that Nathaniel B. Palmer on 
one of his voyages sailed into the Weddell Sea as far as 68° south 
latitude. 

On this trip, Capt. N. B. Palmer happened to meet the Russian 
ships under Admirals Bellingshausen and Lazarew under most 
dramatic circumstances. His own remembrance is preserved in the 
following paper, which cannot be taken as more than a sketch, given 
orally many years after the event by Capt. Palmer and jotted down 
from memory by Mr. Bush: 

"From a letter written by Mr. Bush, U. S. consul at Hong Kong, 
China. 

"The account of the Discovery of Palmer's Land, in the South 
Sea. 

"It was," says Mr. Bush, "at the time of his (Capt. N. B. Palmer) 
second voyage to China. He was in a clipper ship, the Honqua, a 
vessel of his own designing, and owned by A. A. Low & Brothers 
and himself. 

"He was my guest at dinner in Hong Kong, and after much per- 
suasion, I heard him repeat the following to Admiral Sir John 
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Francis Austin, to whom he was presented by myself as the dis- 
coverer of "Palmer's Land" the southern point of the globe. I pass 
over his account of the voyage of the Hero to the South Shetlands, 
1 82 1, the scarcity of seal there, and his determination to seek better 
hunting grounds, but I can never forget the enthusiasm he mani- 
fested when he said: 'I pointed the bow of the little craft to the 
southward and with her wings spread, mainsail abeam and jib 
abreast the opposite bow, she speeded on her way to new sealing 
grounds like a thing of life and light. And she was light with her 
flowing sheet, she seemed to enter into the spirit which possessed 
my ambition, flew along the wave and over billow, until she brought 
us in sight of land not laid down on my chart. I cruised for several 
days in order to satisfy myself that it was not an island. I ran into 
several bays without meeting with seal and headed northward, drift- 
ing along under easy canvas, laying to at night, which consumed the 
majority of the day: most of the time the mist was so dense I could 
not see the lookout on the forecastle. One night I came on deck at 
midnight, relieved the mate and took the watch : I struck one bell, 
which brought a response that startled me ; but I soon resumed my 
pace, turned my thoughts homewards and applied myself to the 
occupation of building castles in the air, till the binnacle time keeper 
told the first hour of the day. 

'I struck the two bells that were answered by a human hand; 
though I could not credit my ears, and thought I was dreaming; 
excepting for the screeching of the penguins, albatross, pigeons, and 
mother carys, I was sure no living object was within leagues of the 
sloop, but the sound of bells continued until the sun lifted the fog. 
My chief officer, who laughed at the idea of a human soul being 
close at hand, insisting that the sound was 'tricky' called me at seven 
bells during his watch, saying that voices were heard, and before the 
trencher board was laid, the fog lifted, presenting to our view a 
frigate on the starboard bow, and a sloop of war on the lee quarter, 
with Russian colors flying. Close alongside was a boat with an 
officer in full uniform who stepped into the waist of the sloop, and 
gave me a message from Admiral Krusenstien of his Russian 
Majesty's frigate Rostok, requesting that I would repair on board of 
his ship. I assented at once, entered the boat that was laid along- 
side, mounted on deck and with 'sou-wester' on head and a seal skin 
coat and boots, I was ushered into the presence of the venerable 
commander, who was sitting at the table in his cabin, himself and 
a group of officers in full dress. The gray headed mariner arose, 
took me by the hand, saying, through the medium of the interpreter ; 
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'You are welcome, young man, be seated/ he placed a chair by his 
side and put the following questions to me : 

'What is your name? 
'Nathaniel B. Palmer. 
'Where are you from ? 
'Stonington, Conn. U. S. A. 
'The name of your boat? 
'Hero, Sir. 

'What are you doing here ? 
'On a sealing expedition. 
'What success? 

'I gave him an account of my voyage, tonnage of sloop, number 
of men and general detail, when he said : 'How far south have you 
been? I gave him the latitude and longitude of my lowest point, 
and told what I had discovered. He arose much agitated, begging 
I would produce my log book and chart, with which request I com- 
plied, and a boat was sent for it. In the meantime luncheon was 
served, many questions put concerning the seal fishery, population 
of my hailing port and etc. When the log book and chart were laid 
upon the table he examined them carefully without comment, then 
rose from his seat saying: 

'What do I see and what do I hear from a boy in his teens : that 
he is commander of a tiny boat the size of a launch of my frigate, 
has pushed his way towards the pole through storm and ice and 
sought the point I in command of one of the best appointed fleets at 
the disposal of my august master have for three long, weary, anxious 
years, searched day and night for." With his hand on my head he 
added: "What shall I say to my master? What will he think of 
me? but be that as it may, my grief is your joy. Wear your laurels. 
With my sincere prayers for your welfare, I name the land you have 
discovered in honor of yourself, noble boy, Palmer's Land/ 

"And to my old and loved friend," adds Mr. Bush, "is due the 
honor of this discovery, though England, I am sorry to say, through 
one of her naval officers, attempted 'to steal the thunder/ Which 
Admiral Austin assured Captain Palmer that he would endeavor to 
correct and give to him the proper credit." 

An original note, whose handwriting is unidentified, but which is 
by one of the sealers, tells the story of what the sealing fleet did in 
the line of business during the voyage of 1 820-1 821. It is no wonder 
the fur seal was exterminated : 
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"The sloop Hero, Capt. N. B. Palmer, mate Phineas Wilcox, tender to Brig 
Frederick, Hersillia, Schooners Express, Ephraim Williams, and Fregift, Thos. 
Dunbar master, at New South Shetlands, Novr. 1820. The Hero brought camps on 
the beach & put on the different vessels the following Fur seal skins — 

" November 27, 1820. Sloop Hero from Camp arrived with 465 Fur skins prime 
skins. 

Deer. 2d. sloop from camp with 616 Prime fur skins. 

Sloop arrived from camp Deer. 5th 906 

Deer. 9th sloop from camp with prime 9790 

Deer. 1 2th sloop from camp with " 5616 

Deer. 16 sloop from camp with " 6865 

Deer. 19 sloop from camp with " 8229 

Deer. 30 " " " " " 8000 

Jany. 9,1821 " " " " " 6101 

" 12, " " '* " " 2800 

3 



49223* 
465 
Novr. 27, boats . . . , 1207 



50895 
"February 6, 1821, took on board Brig Frederick, Capt. Ben. From Brig 
Hersillia, Capt. James Sheffield, 12000 prime fur seal. 

" The Hersillia is bound to Isld. St. Marys in Pacific hair sealing." 

The outfit for a sealer is given in the following original memo- 
randum of the sloop Hero, for the voyage of 1 820-1 821, written in 
faded ink on a tattered old paper : 

"Memorandum Sloop 'Hero.'" 

" Two Composition Rudder Braces & Two do. pintles for hanging Ruder [sic] 
with the Bolts & nails for do. 

200 Sheets half i8z, half 20z Best London Copper. 

150 2 Inch composition nails for sheathing coppering. 

150 1 Inch " do for coppering. 

300 Best smoothing sheathing paper. 

7 Bolts best Russia Duck 6 Ditto Bear Rowens. 

A Sheet chart or charts of So. America from the Equator to the highest South 
Latitute beyond Cape Horn. These can be got at Pattons. A sheet of charts of 
all the Atlantic Ocean. 

"For both Brigs. 

"60 hhds Navy Bread; 60 bbl. Mess Beef; 40 bbl. Mess prime Pork; 4 bbl. 
white Beans; 4 do Peas; 4 do Vinegar; 10 qt. Mustard; 2 gr. chest Campay Tea; 
30 do Pepper; 4% bbl. Rum; 4 bbl. Gin; 6 tt. Codfish; 2 Boxes dip candles; 1 do. 
sperm to be divided; 2 Boxes Soup [sic]', 8 bbl. kiln dried corn meal; 4 bbl. corn; 
i}& cords nut wood; % do. short white ash; 4 cords oak wood; 50 bus. potatoes; 
3 bbl. dried apples; 5% bbl. Rice; 12 bbl. Flour; 20 bbl. Molasses; 220 tt Coffee; 
20-iott Kegs Butter; 4 Small Grind stones; 600 feet Ceder [sic] Boards; 50 tt 

* This addition is not correct, the sum being 48,926, making the sum total 50,598. 
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Boat nails; ioo assorted nails 3 spikes; 20-10 feet Boat oars; 40-16 do. ; 3 - 24 feet 

Stering [sic] oars; 3-22 feet do. ; 3 - 22 feet do. [sic] ; 3-21 do. do. ; 2 - 10 G. 

Kegs lamp oil; 1-5 do. do.; 6 tt Lamp wicks; 15 Kegs white lead ground in oil^ 

5 Kegs yellow paint; 6 Kegs Black do. ; i l / z bbl. paint oil; 20 assorted fish lines; 

18 Log lines; 2-14 secmd glasses; 2-28 do.; 2 smith bellows; 2 do. anvils; 2 do. 

vises; 1 doz. assorted files; 5 Boat anchors; 3 of 28; 2 Cod whale warp; Car- 

penter; Armorers Tools ^ 2 doz. assorted Gins [torn off]; 8 wood axes; 5 boat hatchets; 

125 ttsheat Leads; 25 tt bar Leads; 3 King arms; 3 Kegs fowling [torn off] ; 15 Bags 

oss [torn off]; 18 tt musket [torn off]; 3 bbl. charco [torn off]; 10 bus well di [torn 

off]; or Rise; 5 doz. Fowls; 200 — hoop poles; 8 doz. skinning knives; 6 doz. steels 

fordo.; 5 ; 2^ doz. skinning knives to be made by R. Brown; % doz. 

Beaming [?] knives to be made by do.; 5 bbl. Tar; 2 bbl. Rum; 2^ bbl. Teneriffe 

wine; s l A barrel sugar." 

" Memorandum Sloop Hero, 1820." 

V. — Voyage of 1821-1822. 

The voyage of 1821-1822, told of also by Fanning, was another 
sealing cruise to the Shetlands. Nathaniel B. Palmer was detached 
and sent to explore the mainland, which he did, sailing along the 
northern sea front of West Antarctica. Afterwards he met Captain 
George Powell, an English sealer, at the Shetlands, and made with 
him a voyage to the eastward, during which they discovered the 
Powell Islands.* 

The following "orders" are from the original letter to N. B. 
Palmer : 

"Capt. 

Nathaniel B. Palmer 

Commander of Schooner 
James Monroe, 
Orders" 

"Stonington, July 21, 1821., 
"Capt. Nathl. B. Palmer: Sir: 

"You will proceed to sea with the sloop James Monroe the first favorable 
opportunity in company with the Brig Alabama Packet and make all dispatch for 
East harbour (if you get separated from the Alabama Packet) on the north side of 
Cape St. Johns in the Island of Statten Land, on your arrival at this East harbour 
(which lays 2 or 3 miles from the end of Cape St. Johns on the north side of the 
Cape) if you do not find Capt. Benjm. Pendleton or Capt. Wm. A. Fanning there 
you will then (after taking in what wood and water you stand in need of) if not 
joined by one of them proceed with all dispatch for Deception harbour in New 
South Iceland, where you will employ your crew in taking Elephant blubber and 
mincing & filling your casks with mixed blubber & procuring seal skins until you 
are joined by Captain Pendleton or Fanning. It is expected you will use your 
best judgment to keep your crew in harmony & good spirits. Good usage & 
strict Discipline will best do this and enable you to procure a good voyage or full 
cargo of skins and oil which is our first object & wish, and we expect your best 



* Edwin Swift Balch, " Antarctica." 
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endeavour at all times to do this. You will consider yourself & crew & vessel 
mated with the Brig Frederick & Alabama Packet, schooners Express & Free Gift 
& Sloop Hero, and you will share with them in proportion to the number of their 
& your crews as Capt. Benjn. Pendleton shall direct and you will at all times 
consider yourself & vessel under his orders and directions. But in case of his 
inability or absence you will consider yourself & vessel under the orders & direc- 
tions of Capt. William A. Fanning & govern your acts & proceedings accordingly 
and as your vessel is fitted and sent out for the express purpose to act as a Tender 
or Shallop to the vessels of this concern you will at all times consider the import- 
ance of your arriving at Deception harbour by the time that the Brig Frederick 
and Alabama Packet does, and with this [ink blot] recpmmend to you to use 
your best endeavours to keep in company & not get separated from the Brig 
Alabama Packet in your passage out. You will be prudent & carefull in the 
expenditure of your provisions & stores & do your best to obtain a good voyage. 
"Wishing you health & prosperity, we are your sincere friends, 

"E. Fanning j Agents for the 
"B. Pendleton j Concern. 

"P. S. — If any inability occurs to Capt. Nathl. B. Palmer, then the next com- 
manding officer will govern himself strictly by the above orders. 

"E. Fanning j 
"B. Pendleton | Agents -" 

The orders to N. B. Palmer to return are in Capt. Benjamin 
Pendleton's handwriting as follows : 

"Shetland, Jany 25, 1822. 
"Sir: 

"You being ready you will proceed to sea & make all possible dispatch for the 
port of Stonington consistent with the safety of your vessel and cargo. Should 
necessity oblige you to stop I recommend [word illegible] having as little com- 
munication with the main as possible ; I wish you to bear in mind the importance 
of as little detention as your situation will admit of. 

"Relying on your- ability & active exertions to effect a speedy close of the part 
of our expedition intrusted to your charge, I am, 

"Sir, yr. obt. Servt., Benjamin Pendleton. 
"Capt. N. B. Palmer, 
"Jas. Monroe" 

The arrival of the fleet at the Shetlands is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing note in the handwriting of A. S. Palmer: 

"Arrived from Stonington, Novr. 1821, the following vessels of our fleet, on a 
sealing and oil discovering cruise: — 

"Brig Frederick, Capt. Benjamin Pendleton. 

u Brig Alabama Packet, Capt. William A. Fanning. 

u Schooner Express, Capt. Thomas Dunbar. 
Fregift " Benn. Cutler. 

"Sloop James Monroe, " N. B. Palmer. 
" Hero, Capt. Harris Pendleton. 
"Altogether took fifteen hundred Bbls. Elephant Oil and about fifteen hundred 
seal skins." 
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There is a short account of this voyage, signed by A. S. Palmer : 

"Stonington, April 25, 188 1. 

"My first voyage from this port commenced July 21st, 1821, in the Brig 
Alabama Packet, Capt. William A. Fanning, master; William Pendleton, first 
mate ; Mr. Coles of New York, 2nd mate ; Robert Boltum, 3rd mate and carpenter : 
about twenty men and two boys, (self, one) bound to New South Shetlands in 
company with five other sail in same concern, viz., Brig. Frederick, Capt. Benja- 
min Pendleton, mates, 1st, Jonathan Pendleton, 2nd, Nathl. Durfy, 3rd, Cul- 

lom; Schooner Express, Capt. Thomas Dunbar, Schooner Free Gift, Capt. Benjn. 
Cutler, Sloop James Monroe, Capt. N. B. Palmer, mate John Dodge; Sloop Hero, 
Capt. Harris Pendleton, mate Phineas Wilcox. Three of the fleet returned home 
from South Shetlands, viz., the Schooners Express, Free Gift and Sloop James 
Monroe; the Alabama, Frederick and Hero went to the coast of Chili and Peru 
sealing. We loaded the Frederick at the Islands St. Mary and Mocha with 27,000 
hair skins and the Frederick returned home. We sold sloop Hero in Coquimbo 
and took the crew on board the Alabama. We sealed down the coast of Peru 
after fur skins, returned home a few days short of two years, with 24 or 25,000 
skins. This was my first voyage, and this journal was kept by Phineas Wilcox, 
mate of the Hero. Mr. Wilcox and self sailed nearly four years together in 
schooner Penguin sealing from 1827 to J 83i. 

"Alex S. Palmer/' 

VI.— 1827-1828. 

In 1827-1828, Captain Alexander S. Palmer made a sealing voy- 
age in the schooner Penguin, of 84 tons. She did not go to the 
Antarctic, but only to the Falklands and Staten Land. Whilst 
moored there in Port Hatches [ ?] the English ship Chanticleer, 
Captain Foster, happened to come there, and the following paper, 
probably in Captain A. S. Palmer's handwriting, describes the 
meeting : 

"One Sunday a boat appeared in the mouth of the Harbor. Fear- 
ing a castaway, the Penguin's boat was at once manned. The new 
comers looked with some surprise if not darker feelings as the 
schooner's boat approached, the crew dressed in fox-skins caps with 
clothes somewhat of skins and the remainder made up of blue shirts 
and worse worn woolen. The sealers were sharply asked who they 
were ; where is your vessel from. After a considerable conversation 
confidence arose. The new comers asked the sealers if they would 
come to the shore and from an eminence near by point out the 
country round about. After a long survey, lunch was proposed. 
On Capt. Palmer's invitation the lunch should be partaken of on 
board the schooner. The invitation was accepted and during the 
repast Capt. Foster asked if Capt. Palmer could pilot his ship 
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Chanticleer into Port Hatches. The feat was successfully accom- 
plished, the two vessels remained for a month scarcely one hundred 
yards [apart] constantly visiting each other. The tides pour with 
great force through the Le Maire Straits, and sweeps by Dead 
Man's Island, which lies five miles north of Staten Land, a mighty 
current. When the wind and current are opposed the sea runs high 
and the whole space between the Island and Land is very rough. 
The Chanticleer was in the midst of it and was roughly tossed about 
by the seas. In fact when endeavoring to back to the Chanticleer the 
boat was several times near swamped. At the mouth of Port Hatches 
in the middle lies a high rock, and a line of breakers extending over 
the shore beyond it. Commander Foster twice asked Capt. Palmer 
if he was certain the ship Chanticleer could pass the breakers or if 
there was surely sufficient depth of water, and half willing, con- 
sented to proceed when positively assured by Capt. Palmer that the 
ship could enter with entire safety. Afterwards when anchored in 
the quiet harbor, with the ship at rest, Commander Foster expressed 
alike his relief and the enjoyment and comfort of such a snug harbor. 
The Penguin only had 16 men ; 10 were sealing in the San Diegos. 
Five were sealing about Staten Land. Capt. Palmer piloted the 
Chanticleer out from the harbor. Capt. Foster gave him these 
drafts and then he rowed back to the Penguin (to the only live thing 
thereon, his dog) and to his own solitary confinement. 

"However it may please you to know the Penguin cost about 
$1,500, her insurance was $7,000. The catch of this voyage was 
4,000 skins. At the auction in Stonington held in July the sales 
amounted to over $19,000. 

"This voyage was the pioneer large one that laid the early foun- 
dation of the wealth of Stonington." 

About this meeting, Mrs. Loper also has the following original 
note: 

"These are to certify the principal officers and commissioners of His Majesty's 
Navy that Mr. Alexander S. Palmer, Master of the American sealing schooner, the 
Penguin piloted His Majesty's sloop under my command, from her anchorage off 
Deadman's Island (Staten Island) the 26th of October, 1828, to the Harbour of 
North Port Hatchet (Staten Island), where he this day left her moored in perfect 
safety. Given under my hand on board His Majesty's sloop Chanticleer, at 
North Port Hatchet, Staten Island, the 28th day of October, 1828. Henry Foster, 
Commander." 

The following original letter tells something of the value of seal 
skins at this time in New England : 
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"Stonington, 14 Sept. 1828. 
"Capt. A. S. Palmer: Dr. Sir: 

"Yours by the Superior, Capt. Nash, came duly to hand with the skins in good 
order which I have sold @ $5. The fur pups are not sold they are dull the 
Hair Pups brought 42 ^ cents they are an object to get all you can. Mr. Brown 
flold the Superiors @ 4 25/100 on an average which probably is as much as we 
could now get. Hope you will stay as long as you can to advantage & should 
you return bring the Free Gift's Skins & the Harriott's. Your friends have prob- 
ably written & informed you of what may have transpired since you left. 

"Yours, Ephm. Williams. 
(Addressed to) "Capt. Alexr. S. Palmer, 

"Schnr. Penguin, 
"South Sea." 
"Schr. Harriott \ 
"Capt. Pendleton" \ 



VII. — Voyage of 1829-1831. 

In the early months of the year 1830, an exploring voyage in 
search of Swain's Island was made to the westward of the South 
Shetlands. Fanning gives a few lines over the signature of Benjamin 
Pendleton about this voyage, which the latter says was made in the 
Seraph and Anawan. The following notes would seem to prove, 
however, that the Penguin, Captain Alexander S. Palmer, was the 
consort of the Anawan. The Seraph was certainly in the South 
Seas at this time, as is proved by the "Catalogue" of her seal skins 
printed further on, and she must have been some time in company 
with the Anawan. But whether the voyage in search of Swain's 
Island was made by the Anawan, the Penguin, and the Seraph, or 
only by the Anawan and the Penguin, is not absolutely certain. The 
evidence, however, favours the latter supposition. 

On a sheet of paper is the following in the handwriting of A. S. 
Palmer : 

"This statement of the cruise of the Brig Anawan of N. Y., Capt. N. B. 
Palmer, in company with the schooner Penguin of Stonington, Conn., Capt. Alex. 
S. Palmer. In the year of 1830 sailed in company from Isd. of Statenland near 
Cape Horn, Jany. 14, 1830, for the New South Shetland Islds where we remained 
looking for fur seal until 22 of February, 1830, when we sailed to the westward 
in search of Hn [?] Isld said to have been seen by a Capt. Gardner of Sag 
Harbor, Long Id. on his passage home from New Zealand. After a thorough 
search in parallel of Latitude from latde. of 63 ° to 50 S. to Long 116 West 
until March 23d in heavy gale, a cross ugly sea stove our boat & other damage. 
We bore up for the West coast of Chili. 

"Alex. S. Palmer/' 
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On the same paper is the following account in an unknown hand- 
writing : 

"Brig Anazvan Capt N. B. Palmer, Ion Pnl [?] in 1829 sailed from New York 
and went direct to Bonavista for salt. We left for Cape Horn, passing to the 
west [?] Staten Land, stopping at North Port Hatches on the north part of the 
Island. There we found the Schr. Penguin, Capt A. S. Palmer on a sealing voy- 
age. This island is near the Straits of Magellan. The Anazvan was there about 
three weeks. Left in coy. with Penguin for New South Shetland which we reached 
about January. We cruised outside there & finally went into Ship harbor where 
the Ship Clothier was lost. We took numbers of the Sea Elephant, for their 
tongues & flippers. After [a] full examination of the Islands, which are in lati- 
tude of 63 °, we cruised to 116 W. L. [words omitted] of kelp, pigeons, & examined 
for 20 days for island. Turned north & touched at the Island of Mocha. We 
took 5m. Large droves of wild horses, but could not get them. Numbers of 
pigeons." 

On another page of the same paper also is this account : 

'''Jan. 14th, 1830, Anazvan and Penguin left Staten Land, Lat. 55 S. Long 
65 W. Proceeded to S. Shetland Lat 63. S. Long 62. W. Left there Feb. 20, 
1830, bound W. in search of land. Sunday Feb. 21st, 1830, moderate, Capt N. B. 
Palmer steps from jib-boom of Anazvan on to the taffrail of Penguin and spends 
the day. The two vessels cruised (sailing W. in lat. about 60 and returning E. 
in about 54) in parallels of latitude from 61 S. to 54 S. sailing W. and Long. 
61.44 W. to 104 W. and off the W. coast of S. America, Lat. 58 to Lat. 40, and 
Long. 103 to Long. 75 W. and anchored off Island of Mocha, April 3, 1830, having 
been on the cruise six weeks." 

There is also a copy of an undated affidavit, in an unknown hand- 
writing, from which the following is an extract: 

"State of Connecticut, 

"County of New London. 

"Alexander Smith Palmer 
of said County and State on oath states ******** this affiant further states 
that he made two voyages around and about Cape Horn, in the Schooner Penguin 
at the dates thereinafter named: on the first voyage, he sailed from the said port 
[Stonington] on October 1st, A. D. 1827; an d returned in the summer A. D. 1829; 
sailed again in said Penguin October 1st, A. D. 1829; this affiant further states 
these facts are clear in his memory, but for greater accuracy he refers to the log 
of the Penguin now before him, that on January 5th, A. D. 1830, lying in Port 
Hatches, Staten Land, in the vicinity of Cape Horn, South America, the brig 
Anazvan Nathaniel Brown Palmer aforesaid master, came in and anchored in 
said Tort Hatches' said brig Anazvan sailed from New York under command of 
said Nathaniel Brown Palmer in search of new land, south and south west of 
Cape Horn; said Nathaniel Brown Palmer was selected to command said brig 
Anazvan, as it was known he had discovered Palmer's Land and said vessels 
sailed in company for the Shetland Islands, said masters intending after arriving 
at the Shetland Islands 'to seal' as it is termed, and then to depart from said 
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Shetland Islands and search for new land; said master Nathaniel Brown Palmer 

and this affiant had heard that two captains, one named the other 

Gardiner, sailing southwest of Cape Horn aforesaid had reported that they had 
seen land; this affiant states that it was often said, by the sealers around Cape 
Horn, at that date, that there was land south-west of Cape Horn; this affiant 
saith that on January aoth, 1830, the said vessels arrived at Elephant Islands; 
the same being a portion of the South Shetland Island Group, and left said group 
February 23d, A. D. 1830, in search for land; going south to latitude 62.33, an d 
west to longitude 103.03, and on March 19th, A. D. 1830 gave up the search, 
being convinced that the reported land was not there; this affiant states that on 
April 9th A. D. 1830, said Penguin anchored by the Island of Mocha; this affiant 
saith that no land was discovered, two voyages, as it is termed, were broken up, 
many of the crew disabled. This affiant states said cruise furnished an example 
that no sealer ever wished to imitate, namely to search for land south-west from 
Cape Horn, said affiant further saith said Penguin returned to said port of 
Stonington June 22nd, A. D. 183 1. * * * * * *" 

A paper in an unknown handwriting, which is said to be copied 
from the Stonington (Conn.) Phenix, of Wednesday, March 16th, 
183 1, consists of a long, rather rambling letter from Edmund Fan- 
ning, about the existence of land southwest of Cape Horn, about 
Captains Pendleton and Palmer and the American exploring Brigs 
Seraph and Anawan. He speaks of their only exploring to 90 odd 
west, and therefore that there was no contradiction with Captain 
Swain's discovery of an Island in 59% south and 100 west, by dead 
reckoning. He also speaks as if Captain Swain's discovery had just 
been made public, and he is rather severe on Captain Swain for 
keeping it to himself. In this letter, Fanning does not seem aware 
of Capt. Alexander S. Palmer, having made this voyage in the 
Penguin. 

The following is a printed advertisement : 

"Catalogue of 
"Fur & Hair Seal Skins; 

"Cargo of the Brig Seraph, from the South Seas. 

"To be sold at auction on Monday, August 29, 183 1, at a o'clock P. M. 

"The skins are warranted to run through the tiers as they appear on the sur- 
face. They will be sold in lots to suit purchasers. The payment to be made 
satisfactory previous to the delivery of the skins. Three days will be allowed the 
purchasers to comply with the terms of the sale, after which time, if not delivered, 
they will be resold at the option of the Agents ,the skins being at the risk of the 
purchaser from the time of sale. Terms at sale. 
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LOTS. 


NO. SKINS. 


I 


208 


2 


207 


3 


207 


4 


207 


5 


333 


6 


827 


7 


37 


8 


3639 


9 


1541 


10 


7634 


ii 


70 


12 


5 


13 


19 



DESCRIPTION OF SKINS WHICH ARE IN PRIME ORDER. 



Clapmatches 89 Yearlings 23 ~ 
89 " 23 

" 80 " 22 



[This is added in pencil. Also 
some more which is illegible.] 



>- 505 C. P. Williams 



Wigs 96 

11 95 

" 96 

" 95 " 89 " 23 

Small Yearlings 87 C. P. Williams 

31 C P. Williams 

1.87 Holmes 



Hair Seals. 
Prime Clapmatches 
Small do. 

Yearlings and Pups 
Large Salt Bags 
Damaged Fur Skins 

" Hair and Goat skins. 

Articles Ship Stores etc. Provisions, Bread, Molasses, etc 



89.10 E. Williams, 1000. 

E. Williams 90. balance D. 55 

1000.54 — 1000.36 — 100.35. 



VIII. 

Among Mrs. Loper's papers, about cruises and sealing in the 
Antarctic, are the following: 

On a tattered worn old paper, a list of whaling cruises is written 
in faded ink, and among them two Antarctic sealing cruises are 
mentioned : 

"1821 Sloop Essex, Capt. Chester, N. S. Shetlands. 
200 whale, also furs. 

"Sarah E. Spear, Bark 150 Pendleton. 
S. Shetland. Sept. 27. May 22. 53 (1853?) 
530 (seal skins?)" 

From a newspaper article "The Quest of the Seal," published in 
the Journal of Stonington about the 8th or 9th of January, 1889, and 
endorsed as from the pen of Henry G. Palmer, I quote some ex- 
tracts, changing their order : 

"But a few representatives of the crews engaged in sealing be- 
tween 1820 and 1830 are now living, but among the number still 
residing in Stonington is Captain Thomas Davidson, who was one 
of the first men to enlist in the venture. He is now 86 years of age, 
and a remarkably well preserved person for one of his years. He is 
seen on the streets nearly every day, and his intellect is still unim- 
paired, and he daily reads the Journal without the help of spectacles. 
To him the writer is indebted for many of the facts contained herein. 
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Between 1820 and 1830 the Captain made five sealing voyages, and 
his description of the privations endured by the men engaged in the 
vocation at that time shows the dangerous and uncomfortable nature 
of the business. Then no fire was known on the vessels, only that 
used for cooking the food. Even the cabins were cold and cheerless, 
and after returning to the vessel from the labour of the day, the men 
would retire to their bunks as the only means of getting warm. 
Often a boat's crew would be left on an island for the capture of 
seals, and be obliged to subsist almost entirely on penguin eggs that 
could be gathered on the island. 

"The largest number of seals ever captured at the Shetland 
Islands have been obtained from what is known as 'Round Point' 
and 'Cape ShirrefF. During the early years of sealing, large catches 
were obtained at both of these points; now but few, if any, can be 
found there. * * * * 

"Since 1821, most of the seal skins have been procured at Cape 
Horn, as seals became too scarce at the Shetlands to warrant paying 
voyages from that quarter. The Cape Horn skins are, however, 
much inferior, as the fur is coarser, and while good Shetland skins 
are worth $65, Cape Horn skins of equal size would not bring over 
$10, the price for the last ten years ranging from $4.50 to $15. * * * 

"Formerly the seals were captured by getting between them and 
the shore and knocking them down with clubs. Now, however, the 
constant warfare waged against them has made them wild and they 
are shot at long range, it being impossible to approach near enough 
to insure their capture in any other way. After a sealing vessel 
arrives in the vicinity of the seal rookeries, boats' crews are landed 
at convenient points for the capture of the coveted animals, and the 
vessel is taken to safe anchorage to await the result. The crew 
ashore have tents in which to live while in quest of the game. After 
this is secured the skins are taken aboard the vessel and packed 
down in a sufficient quantity of salt to preserve them until they are 
thoroughly cured so they can be shipped without any danger of 
spoiling before they arrive at their destination. Most of the skins 
are shipped direct from Sandy Point, on the coast of Patagonia, to 
London. * * * * 

"Captain Buddington, of the schooner Sarah W. Hunt, just re- 
turned, has had an eventful voyage. The schooner left Stonington 
October 25 of last year and arrived at Cape Horn in sixty days. * * * 
At the Shetlands only 39 skins were obtained. The vessel then re- 
turned to Cape Horn, where they obtained 1,700 skins. * * * *" 
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IX. 

List of American expeditions to the Antarctic, based principally 
on Farming's "Voyages," Mrs. Loper's papers and Edwin Swift 
Balch's "Antarctica Addenda." "Journal of the Franklin Institute," 
1904. This list is not complete, but it is fairly accurate. 

1800. Swain Island discovered in about 59 30' south lat; ioo° west long. 
Captain Swain. 

Between 1800 and 1818. Swain Island sighted. Captain Richard Macy. 
Captain Gardner [?]. 

1819-1820. Voyage to South Shetlands. 

Brig Hersilia, Captain James P. Sheffield; 2d Mate Nathaniel B. Palmer; 
Supercargo William A. Fanning. 

1 820-1 821. Voyage to South Shetlands. Discovery of Palmer Land. 

Brig Frederick, Captain Benjamin Pendleton, 
Hersilia, Captain James P. Sheffield. 

Schooner Express, Captain Ephraim Williams. 
Freegift, Captain Thomas Dunbar. 

Sloop Hero, Captain Nathaniel B. Palmer. 

1 821-1822. Voyage to South Shetlands. Coasting voyage along Palmer Land. 
Discovery of Powell Islands. 

Brig Frederik, Captain Benjamin Pendleton; 1st Mate Jonathan Pendleton; 
2d Mate Nath. Durfy; 3d Mate Cullom. 

Brig Alabama Packet, Captain William A. Fanning; 1st Mate William 
Pendleton; 2d Mate Coles; 3d Mate Robert Boltum; Boy Alex. S. Palmer. 

Schooner Express, Captain Thomas Dunbar. 

Schooner Freegift, Captain Benjamin Cutler. 

Sloop James Munroe, Captain Nathaniel B. Palmer; Mate John Dodge. 

Sloop Hero, Captain Harris Pendleton; Mate Phineas Wilcox. 

1 820-1 830. Thomas Davidson was on five sealing voyages. 

1 821. Voyage to South Shetlands. Sloop Essex, Captain Chester. 
1822-1823. Voyage to Antarctic. Schooner Wasp, Captain Benjamin Morrell. 

1822. Voyage to West Antarctica. Schooner Henry, Captain Robert Johnson. 
1824 or 1826. Voyage south of New Zealand. Captain Robert Johnson — Lost. 
1829-1830. Voyage to island archipelago in circa 27 West Long., 57 South 

Lat. Schooner Pacific, Captain James Brown. 

1829-183 1. Voyage to South Shetlands and to westward of South Shetlands. 
Brig Anawan, Captain Nathaniel B. Palmer. Schooner Penguin, Captain Alex- 
ander S. Palmer. Brig Seraph, Captain Benjamin Pendleton. Scientists John 
N. Reynolds, Watson. It is possible that the Seraph did not make the westward 
voyage with the Anawan and the Penguin. 

1832-183 3. Voyage to South Shetlands. Charles Adams, Captain Alexander 
S. Palmer. Courier, Captain John S. Barnum. 

1 839-1840. United States Exploring Expedition. Voyage to West Antarctica. 
The voyage to East Antarctica where continental land mass was discovered and 
named the "Antarctic Continent." 

U. S. S. Vincennes, Captain Charles Wilkes, U. S. N.; U. S. S. Peacock, 
Captain William L. Hudson, U. S. N.; U. S. S. Porpoise, Captain Cadwalader 
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Ringgold, U. S. N. ; U. S. S. Sea-Gull, Captain Robert E. Johnson, U. S. N. ; 
U. S. S. Flying Fish, Captains William M. Walker, U. S. N., and R. F. Pinkney, 
U. S. N. 

Officers: Lieutenant Overton Carr, U. S. N. ; Lieutenant James Alden, U. S. N. 
Commandant Samuel R. Knox, U. S. N. ; Master James H. North, U. S. N. 
Passed Mid. Renry Eld, U. S. N.; Passed Mid* William Reynolds, U. S. N. 
Passed Mid. George M. Totten, U. S. N., and many other officers and scientists. 

1842. Voyage to West Antarctica, probably as far as Alexander Land. Cap- 
tain William H. Smiley. 

1848. Voyage to Antarctic Ocean. Junior, B. S. Osbon. 

1853. Discovery of Heard Island. Bark Oriental, Captain J. J. Heard. 

1853. Voyage to South Shetland. Bark Sarah E. Spear, Captain Pendleton. 

1874, 1875-1876, 1878, 1879-1880. Four voyages to West Antarctica, with land- 
ings on Palmer Land. Captain Andrew J. Eldred, generally in schooner Thomas 
Hunt. 

1876-1877. Voyage to South Shetlands. Florence, Captain James Budding- 
ton ; Mate King. 

Francis Allen, Captain Glass. 

1879-1880. Voyage to Powell Islands, South Shetlands and Graham Land. 
Schooner Express, Captain Thomas B. Lynch. 

1888-188 9. Voyage to South Shetlands. Schooner Sarah W. Hunt, Captain 
James Buddington. Buddington has made several other voyages. 

1893. Voyage to Bouvet Island. Francis Allen, Captain Joseph J. Fuller. 



DEVELOPMENT OF MAP-MAKING IN AUSTRIA. 

BY 

PROFESSOR DR. EUGEN OBERHUMMER. 

Translation of an Extract from his Paper " Die Entwicklung der Erdkunde in Oesterreich seit 
der Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts v (pp. 439-443). Mitt, der K. K. Geogr. Gesellschaft in Wien, 
Band 51, No. 11 &" i2, Wien \qo8. 

Turning from the sphere of instruction and of the scientific culti- 
vation of geography at the high schools, to consider those govern- 
mental and private organizations which perform the practical 
geographic work or preliminary work, our first thought turns to 
the most important and most indispensable basis of all geographic 
study, the map. While formerly, even as late as the 16th and 17th 
centuries, geographers and cosmographers themselves endeavoured 
to construct the picture of the globe and of the several countries, 
mostly from very scanty and unreliable data, and while this work 
still falls to their share in imperfectly explored regions, the rising 
demand for maps which shall contain not merely the general outlines 
but the most detailed and accurate topographic picture possible has 
caused the task of their preparation to pass from the hands of indi- 



